CHAPTER v
HABIT AND PASTIME

WITHOUT sturdy frames and cheerful spirits
our fathers could scarcely have borne much
that their lot entailed. Strong drink and whole-
some food were necessities. Of the former they
drank more than we; the regulation allowance of
beer for a common sailor was a gallon a day.
Water was often hard to obtain and still more
frequently bad; in important cities like Worcester
and Chester it was carried up from the river in
leather bags slung across the backs of horses and
sold in the streets.1

The national drinks were beer and ale. The
former was brewed mainly at home and stored in
vast vessels bound with iron hoops. But there
were also many public brewers, and in 1688
twelve million barrels were sold to a total popula-
tion of not much more than five millions. Ale
was often prepared with the aid of some foreign
substance such as a capon, which was left to grow
putrid along with the malt, thus giving body to
the drink. Much depended on the local water
used for the brew; it was held that the farther
north one went the better and stronger the ale,
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